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adjudicate in the matter of contracts already entered into,
and to express ourselves clearly, if possible, as to what
would happen if silver were once more raised to what we
call its normal value, and what they call its artificial value.

With regard to contracts a reply has been given over
and over again. It is no more a hardship to carry measures
tending to alter the terms of a contract in one sense than in
another. In 1816 all contracts were altered by the erection
of the gold standard to the detriment of the debtor, and in
1872 by the demonetisation of Germany the same thing
took place. If then the effect of the enactment of the
double standard were to have a contrary effect, why should
creditors complain ?

With regard to the diminution of the purchasing power
of the pound sterling, or, in other words, the raising of
prices, we are not alone in our contention.

Many of our monometallic friends are in favour of
measures which would entail the same consequences.

What would be the effect of increasing the fiduciary
issue of paper ? Let us suppose that the Act of 1844 should
be repealed or modified, and that the Bank of England or
some other authorised body should issue more notes other
than against a deposit of the precious metals, would that
not be diminishing the purchasing power of the sovereign ?
If Lord Liverpool or Sir R. Peel were now alive they
would most probably deprecate the course of curing an
acknowledged evil by creating a greater one. They
\voull most assuredly object to leaving'the safe basis of
a metallic currency for the unsafe one of paper founded
upon nothing.

Ricardo considered the test of the safety of a paper
currency to be the having every penny of it secured by
a deposit of the precious metals. Lord Liverpool and
Sir Robert Peel said that the expansion and contraction
of it being the same as that which it would be if wholly
metallic, made it safe.
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